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that Hugh Mac Donoughe had thereof theprofitt for the tearme of five 
yeeres for the Lo. Abbott that was then, and was bounde to pay som 
butter and eggs unto the Lo. Abbott ; and furthere the said John saieth 
that the third parte of th' alter and profitt of the churcge of Temple- 
wotraghe doth follow the Abbey of Holie Crosse, and th' other two 
partes the Lord of Cashell from time to time doth hold. Melleaghlin 
Mac William of th' adge of seaventie yeeres or therabouts agreed 
with the former mattr. and substance, and their cause of knowledge is 
that they bothe weare borne and brought up in the aforesaide parishes. 
Written in the yeare of our Lord 1623, and in the 12th day of August ; 
being presente bearing witness the undernamed. Fr. Lucas Archer de 
Sta Cruce Abbas. Fr. Thomas Bernardus Learny ejusdem S. Cruris 
monachay, Petrus Forstall, Sr. David Henesie Prieste. 



REPLY TO MR. COOKE'S OBJECTIONS TO THE SEDILIA 

THEORY. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

[Bead at the Meeting of September 5^.] 



Although I feel bound to acknowledge the great research and extreme 
ingenuity evinced by Mr. Cooke in drawing up his highly interesting 
paper, as well, also, as to express my thanks for the very flattering 
manner in which he notices my name, I must say that I am still far 
from being converted to the theory which that gentleman adopts, or 
even shaken in the view which I put forward myself on the subject of 
the probable object and intention of the very curious monument which 
I call the Sedilia, but which he declares to be the tomb of a benefactor 
of Holy Cross Abbey. My reasons for adhering to my former opinion, 
the testimony of Mr. Cooke, and the curious manuscript which he 
adduces, notwithstanding, I now beg leave to lay as briefly as possible 
before the Society. 

It will be seen that Mr. Cooke mainly founds his speculations upon 
the authority of Father Hartry, who was a monk residing at Holy Cross 
in the seventeenth century ; and he points out the difficulty of coming 
to the conclusion that a clergyman belonging to the Monastery could 
have been ignorant of the use of so remarkable a piece of architecture. 
I would fully agree in this opinion had the Abbey continued to be used 
as a religious and conventual building to Father Hartry'stime, and had 
he been regularly admitted amongst its brotherhood. But such was 
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not the case. Holy Cross was converted into a lay-fee at the time of 
the general suppression of monasteries, it had not been used for religious 
purposes for upwards of a hundred years, and was probably a ruin at the 
period at which he wrote. Father Hartry was born in another and 
somewhat distant county, and entered the church in Spain ; he does 
not appear to have ever seen Holy Cross till he returned to Ireland, 
and was assigned to that abbey probably at the period when all the old 
religious edifices in Ireland were seized upon, the lay proprietors 
expelled, and the buildings restored to their original object, under the 
authority of the supreme Council of Confederate Catholics at Kilkenny. 
Mr. Cooke suggests that from the statements of the Triumphalia we 
may conclude that Holy Cross Abbey remained in the possession of the 
monks of the order to which it belonged for a considerable period after 
the general suppression of monasteries. This inference is drawn from 
the mention made of abbots of this house in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. But we have positive historical evidence that 
Holy Cross was suppressed by King Henry VIII., that William 
O'Dwyer was its last abbot, and that the Abbey with all its appurten- 
ances, was granted by Queen Elizabeth in the fifth year of her reign 
(1562) to Thomas Earl of Ormonde. There was, no doubt, a succes- 
sion of titular abbots maintained here as elsewhere, being elected or 
nominated under the sanction of the Pope, but not recognized by 
English law ; and though they probably resided at Holy Cross, they 
certainly did not occupy the original abbey, which had been long pre- 
viously taken possession of and retained by the grantee of the crown. 
The proceeding of the titular abbot of Holy Cross in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century to ascertain the original possessions of the 
monks in that place, as recorded in the Triumphalia, shows that the 
same attempt was made by the religious orders there as in most other 
parts of Ireland, early in the reign of James I. to regain and resume 
their ancient establishment and honors. But in these designs they 
were not successful till after the outbreak of 1641, and even then their 
success was short-lived, as the advance of Cromwell soon scattered and 
swept away the occupants of the restored monastic institutions, and the 
Act of Settlement and Explanation shortly after repossessed the original 
lay grantees, or their descendants, of the property of dissolved religious 
houses. 

Mr. Cooke observes that Father Hartry " had no object to gain by 
misrepresentation, and we must therefore believe what he tells us when 
he writes that this was the tomb of The Good Woman's Son." I do not 
wish to imply that the worthy monk wilfully misrepresented the matter, 
but I think it is perfectly obvious that he had a great object to gain in 
giving the strongest colour which he possibly could, to any statement 
calculated to gain a high repute amongst the people for the religious 
house to which he belonged ; and, no doubt, this mysterious legend of 
the Good Woman's Son was one which in proper hands could easily be 
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made to give the monastery a great prestige amongst a simple minded 
and romantic peasantry. The strange tale of the miracles per- 
formed at the supposed tomb is told with the same air of perfect truth- 
fulness and belief on the part of the writer, as the story of the person 
for whom the monument was said to be erected, and I therefore cannot 
see why any greater amount of reliance should be placed upon the 
allegations in one case than in the other — particularly in the absence of 
any historical or documentary evidence, (beyond a nameless Irish ma- 
nuscript which Father Hartry says he had) bearing on a circumstance 
of such general interest and importance. 

Prom the facts which I have before alluded to, I think there can be 
no reason why we should conclude that Father Hartry might not be as 
readily mistaken as any of our modern antiquarian explorers, as to the 
proper use and object of the sedilia in the Abbey church of which he 
and his religious brethren had suddenly become possessed, after it had 
been diverted from the purposes of religious worship for upwards of a 
century ; and as to the grounds upon which he formed his conclusions, 
it is confessed that he derived his information from an ancient and im- 
perfect Irish manuscript. This MS. asserted, it appears, that there had 
been a monument there called " the tomb of the Good Woman's Son," 
but of course did not state which of the monuments in the church that 
tomb was. Mr. Cooke has some hesitation in saying that Father 
Hartry actually points out the architectural remain under discussion, as 
the tomb of the Good Woman's Son ; but even if such is actually assert- 
ed in the Triumpkalia to be the fact, I would still say there was ground 
for doubting whether the good monk, after perusing the ancient MS., 
had not looked about him for the monument most likely to be set up 
by a rich benefactor of the Abbey, and fixed upon that which appeared 
to him the most ornate and imposing in its style of architecture. That 
he derived very little assistance from tradition in making his researches 
becomes evident from the fact of his confessing himself unable to throw 
any bght on the very mysterious history of the Good Woman's Son, 
beyond mere conjecture, in consequence of the mutilation of the Irish 
MS. In fact 1 think it may very reasonably be supposed that from Father 
Hartry himself, in stating to visitors the conjectures which the MS. 
gave rise to with him, the present tradition of the locality respecting 
the Good Woman's Son, has originated. But it is impossible to depend 
upon local tradition as to the history of ancient tombs, for the finest 
monument in the old church, or abbey, is invariably pointed out by the 
guide as that of the founder, without regard to consistency in date or 
style. Thus the very curious effigy of a man holding in one hand a 
harp, and in the other the plectrum, has for centuries been pointed out 
in Jerpoint Abbey, and set down in the notes of every tourist and writer 
on the subject, as the tomb of Donough O'Donchaidh, or O'Dunphy, 
who in 1180 founded that splendid Monastery — and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the costume of the figure and character of the sculpture 
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are of the sixteenth century, whilst the fragment of an inscription on 
the side of the tomb," Hie jacet Witt'mus (yHa***han***," proves 
that it could not have belonged even to an O'Dunphy of that age. I 
have already on a previous occasion furnished another example of this 
liability to a mistake in such cases, when noticing the sedilia of Callan 
Abbey, supposed by Archdall, and implicitly believed from that time 
forward, to be the tomb of James Butler, the founder. 

With regard to the accuracy of the Triumphalia, it will be seen that 
whenever the statements of the writer do not suit the theories of Mr. 
Cooke, the latter gentleman has no hesitation in suggesting that the 
former may have made a mistake. So much then for the Triumphalia, 
which nevertheless must be acknowledged a very interesting and curious 
MS. ; and now for the speculations of Mr. Cooke himself. It is very 
true that what that gentleman terms the table of the monument, but 
what I would call the seat of the sedilia, is composed of an ancient 
tomb-slab, ornamented with a foliated cross, of a character proving it 
to be about two centuries older than the rest of the structure. My 
opinion is, that this stone was dishonestly purloined from the nameless 
grave of its original owner, by the parties erecting the sedilia, to whom 
it saved the trouble of preparing a stone for the purpose ; and I am 
strengthened in this view by observing that several fragments of more 
ancient tombs, similarly ornamented with crosses, appear in the masonry 
of the east end of the abbey, having been broken up and used pro- 
miscuously as building stones. I have seen the same appropriation of 
old monuments in many other places — as in St. Canice's Cathedral 
where one forms the threshold of a door, and in the Black Abbey, where 
several, even bearing inscriptions and dates, were used in constructing 
the staircase of the western tower. However the most striking instance 
which I have ever seen of the custom of seizing on and applying a tomb 
to purposes for which it was never originally intended, occurs at the 
Parish church of Callan, where the head and bust of a sepulchral effigy, 
wearing the ancient female horned-headdress, has been placed as an 
ornament over the principal door. The architecture of this church, 
like Holy Cross Abbey, dates in the early portion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; the appropriated tomb is not much more ancient. Mr. Cooke 
suggests that the spaces between the columns of the structure at Holy 
Cross are too narrow to accommodate an ecclesiastic, arrayed in pontifi- 
calibus, with a seat. I can fearlessly assert that these spaces are at all 
events as wide as those of any undoubted and unquestionable sedilia 
which I have ever seen. And as regards the probable original elevation 
of what I call the seat, I should say that, judging from the height 
of the original altar which yet remains, the present is pretty nearly the 
ancient level of the floor — it will be remembered that no roof has there 
fallen in, and that there was very little debris or rubbish of any kind to 
be collected ; beside, the church has been recently cleared out by Major 
Armstrong. 
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It is not for me to deny that there may be some probability in the very 
ingenious theory that Feorus Fionn was the " Good Woman's Son," and 
that the Good Woman was Queen Isabella, for that is a speculation 
with which I have very little to do. But as the battle in which Feorus 
is stated to have been killed, took place in Brefny O'Reilly, in the pre- 
sent County of Cavan, [O'Donovan's Tour Masters, vol. 1, p. 269,] 
I cannnot for a moment conceive it likely that, supposing he either es- 
caped thence wounded or unwounded, he would fly such a distance as 
to the neighbourhood of Holy Cross, to fall amongst the cruel sept of 
O'Fogarty. And, indeed, I cannot help giving expression to my surprise 
that where so much is preserved in history regarding the various bene- 
factions to Holy Cross, so little should remain on record with respect 
to the grant of the " Good Woman," said to have been more important 
than all the rest. There is another mistake with regard to the O'Fo- 
gartys which it may be well to notice. Mr. Cooke says that the 
circumstance of Sir Richard Colt Hoare having been informed by " his 
blundering cicerone" that the monument was erected to one of the 
O'Fogarty family is a strong confirmation of his theory, that person 
having chanced to " put the name of the slayer instead of the slain." 
Now Sir Richard does not state that he heard anything of the kind from 
his cicerone at the Abbey ; but he mentions that after he had been 
there, and had written his views on the subject, he was informed by 
" an able Irish antiquary" that the supposed tomb belonged to the 
O'Fogarty family. The fact may have escaped Mr. Cooke's notice, 
that at the other side of the choir at Holy Cross, and exactly opposite 
the sedilia, there is an arched recess containing a tomb of an O'Fogarty, 
as appears by the inscription. The monument is of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, but the mouldings of the recess in which it is 
placed shew the latter to be co-eval with the Abbey, dating about L420, 
it is also in the position which a founder's tomb should occupy, the right 
of the high altar. I may suggest that if any such person as the Good 
Woman's Son really had existence, this recess may have originally en- 
shrined his tomb, though an O'Fogarty subsequently intruded upon it, as 
others are stated in the Trinmphalia to have attempted to do. At all 
events it is clear that it was to this sepulchral niche, and not to that which 
I call the sedilia, that the informant of Sir Richard Colt Hoare alluded. 

With respect to the arms borne upon the shields over the arches of 
the sedilia or tomb, whichever the case may be, Mr. Cooke falls into 
some errors which it is proper to correct. In stating that the fourth 
shield contains a saltier between twelve apples, I must assert that he 
has quite made' a mistake, and it will be seen by the rubbing taken at 
the monument a few months since by the Rev. James Graves and 
myself, and which I exhibit for the satisfaction of the Society, that these 
are ermine spots, and that the shield clearly bears — on a field ermine, a 
saltier — which appears to be the Desmond arms. Referring to the 
large shield containing the Royal arms, he observes " proof is afforded 
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that the monument was not built more early than the year 1399, for 
the arms of Prance are represented on it as three Fleurs-de-lis, two and 
one, while we know that, previous to the reign of Henry IV. Trance was 
represented on the Heraldic shield as seme des Fleurs-de-lis." Now the 
real fact is that Edward III. when quartering France with the arms of 
England, blazoned a number of fleurs-de-lis scattered over the first and 
fourth quarters, in the manner heraldically termed "Seme;" but Henry 
IV., who came to the crown in 1399, changed it, not to three, but, to five 
distinct fleurs-de-lis. It was Henry V., who ascended the throne in 1413, 
that reduced the number to three fleurs-de-lis in imitation of Charles VI. 
of France, and this very circumstance was one of my reasons for asserting 
in the former paper on this subject that the erection of " the Holy Cross 
monument," as it is called, could with greatest safety be ascribed to 
somewhere about the year 1420 — it is clear at all events that it was not 
put up till after March 21st, 1413, the date of the fifth Henry's acces- 
sion to the crown. 

The foregoing are positive errors into which Mr. Cooke has fallen — 
with regard to his views as to the other shields, there is strong ground 
for doubt of their correctness. He again adduces the evidence of the 
Triumphalia to show that the armorial ensign of Holy Cross was a 
double-cross, or that form of the symbol which is termed in heraldry the 
" Cross Patriarchal," having two horizontal bars ; so that he would have 
us conclude that the plain cross on the first shield of the supposed tomb 
could have no allusion to the Abbey. We have no information as to 
the period at which the Cross Patriarchal was assumed as the insignia 
of the Abbey — if it be given in the Triumphalia it is not supplied by 
Mr. Cooke — and I much doubt the antiquity of the bearing. I think 
it not improbable that it was adopted about Father Hartry's own time, 
the double-cross being chosen as that was the shape of the case in 
which the relic of the supposed true cross, lodged in this monastery, was 
deposited. There is no such device, however, on the ancient common 
seal of Holy Cross Abbey. By a reference to the Rev. James Graves, 
I learn that there is preserved amongst the valuable documents in the 
Record Chamber of Kilkenny Castle, and which he has examined, a 
deed dated on the Thursday after the feast of St. Laurence the Martyr, 
1429, in which the Abbot and Convent of Holy Cross bind themselves 
that in consideration of a grant to them for ever in pure and 
perpetual alms, by James, Earl of Ormonde, of the townland 
of Ballaghcachyl, they will keep a wax candle burning before the great 
altar of their church, in honor of God and the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
on the vigils and feast days following, viz., Christmas day, Epipheney, 
Easter Day, the feasj^of the Incarnation and exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
Assencion Day, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, the day of 
the assumption and nativity of the Virgin, and the feast of all saints. 
In case of default the Abbey to forfeit forty shillings to the Earl or his 
heirs, which might be recovered by distress. To this document is 
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appended a seal bearing this legend round the edge "s. commune 
monasterii SANCTE crucis." The centre of the seal is divided into 
two compartments. Above is a representation of the crucifixion, and 
two attendant females. Beneath in a niche is a kneeling ecclesiastic, 
not mitred, but holding a crozier ; and on either side of the niche is a 
shield, the dexter one bearing the Butler arms, a chief indented ; and 
the sinister one, the arms of England, three lions passant gardent. The 
same seal would appear to have long continued in use, for it was also 
attached, for confirmation, by William, Abbot of Holy Cross, in 1533 
to certain depositions taken touching the territory of Ormonde, and 
dated at Nenagh. Thus we find that the double-cross was not borne 
as an ensign of the Abbey on the common seal of the community at the 
very period at winch the structure under consideration was erected ; 
whilst we find upon it two of the coats of arms which are displayed 
on the building. Can there be any further doubt of the propriety of 
believing that the arms of England and of the house of Ormonde might 
naturally be expected to occupy a place on the sedilia of the Abbey — 
its most striking and imposing feature — when we find them forming a 
portion of the insignia of the community to which it belonged, as de- 
picted upon their common seal of the period?* It may however be 
objected that if the common seal of the Convent of Holy Cross does not 
bear as an emblem the Cross Patriarchal, neither does it exhibit the 
plain cross as on the first shield upon the sedilia. This I must admit 
to be true ; but it is unnecessary for me to press the fact so well known, 
that the plain cross was a very usual bearing of religious houses and 
personages at the time alluded to. I have in my first paper on sedilia 
referred to the instance of the seal of St. Patrick's, Dublin, which 
exhibits both the cross and the Royal arms on different shields. Many 
similar seals might be adduced, but I will only bring forward one other 
here. Mr. Graves informs me that in the Record Chamber of Kilkenny 
Castle, there is a legal document under the seal of "William, Bishop of 
Emly, dated 8th February, 1380, denouncing as excommunicate the 
then Bishop of Cloyne for contumacy and rebellion against his Metro- 
politan. The devices on this seal are, first, in a niche, a sitting figure, 
probably intended for the Saviour, with the hand uplifted in the act of 
blessing ; below, in a smaller niche, a bishop kneeling, mitred and hold- 



* The adoption of the Butler arms does not appear to be confined amongst 
the ecclesiastics of their territory of Tipperary, to the Abbey of Holy Cross 
alone. The seal of Richard O'Hedian, Archbishop of Cashel attached for con- 
firmation to a grant of lands in the County of Tipperrary, between Thomas 
Fitz Walter Bermingham and David de Valle, in the 11th year of Henry IV. 
bears for a device an Archbishop throned, mitred, and robed, with a shield on 
either hand— that on the dexter side bears the Butler chief indented ; and it 
is curious that the shield on the sinister side is charged with the Desmond 
arms, exactly as on the sedilia of Holy Cross. 
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ing the crozier. On either side of the bishop is a shield, one bearing the 
Royal arms, France and England quarterly ; the other a plain cross. 

My object in dwelling at such length upon the subject of these seals 
is to show that the fact of escutcheons of arms being displayed upon 
the disputed structure at Holy Cross does not necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that it must be a sepulchral monument, as I have heard 
some persons declare, as well as to prove the fact that at least two of 
the escutcheons on the supposed sedilia of Holy Cross would naturally 
be placed there as suitable decorations of the church, they being por- 
tions of the insignia of the Abbey. However, before leaving the subject 
of the seals I may as well mention as a curious circumstance, but one to 
which, perhaps, little importance attaches, that the impression of the 
signet of Elizabeth Darcy, widow of James, second Earl of Ormonde, 
appended to a deed of the seventh Eichard II. 1384, (in the Record 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle) by which she grants certain lands to her 
son, James, third Earl of Ormonde, exhibits three escutcheons similar 
to three of those on the sedilia of Holy Cross, besides a fourth which 
displays the three covered cups of the Butler family. The first men- 
tioned three shields bear, respectively, the plain cross, the chief indented, 
and the saltier. I am not aware of any way in which I could connect 
this countess with Holy Cross, but if she be not the Good Woman of 
Father Hartry, she was, at all events, according to Carte, " a wise and 
honorable lady." 

But to return to Mr. Cooke's arguments in favor of the sepulchral 
character of the structure in question. We have seen that Feorus 
Fionn's death took place in 1283. It is a very strange conjecture that 
a monument should have been erected to his memory two centuries 
after, particularly as it is also supposed that another tomb, which was 
thought worthy of being enshrined in the new work, had been placed 
at a contemporaneous period to mark the locality of his rest. Mr. 
Cooke has found it necessary, however, to resort to this curious specu- 
lation, because otherwise the evident architectural age of the monument 
would upset his theory. But I think he might just as reasonably sup- 
pose that this was the sepulchre of O'Brien, the original founder of the 
abbey, which the monks had re-erected several centuries after his death, 
to harmonize with the style of their re-edified monastery ; nor would it 
be much more fanciful than the theory which he adopts, to allege that 
the three lions passant gardent, blazoned on two quarters of the shield 
hitherto supposed to contain the Royal arms, are the armorial bearings 
of O'Brien, which really were three lions passant gardent. If the 
monument be pronounced a tomb, it is from the arms upon it we must 
read its history, and any tradition which they do not countenance must 
be thrown overboard. And here it is but right for me to mention, that 
the public is not warranted in supposing that the weight of Dr. Petrie's 
and Sir William Betham's evidence is given in favor of the sepulchral 
theory, for I have learned by letters from both these distinguished an- 
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tiquaries that they have never been at Holy Cross, and that all their 
arguments were based upon the supposition that the sepulchral character 
of the monument was an admitted fact, the sedilia theory not having 
then been broached. 

However, Mr. Cooke, it appears, fully agrees in my view as to the 
age of the structure, and the only difference remaining between us is 
the object for which it was designed. This difference may perhaps, in 
the end amount to very little, for it is possible that to a certain extent 
we may both be right. If he is satisfied that so humble a slab as that 
which forms what he calls the table of the tomb, could really have been 
erected as a memorial of the offspring of a Queen, I will not dispute with 
him that that which I call the seat of the sedilia, may have been the 
tomb of "the Good Woman's Son," whether the Good Woman were a 
Queen or not. — But this I must positively assert, that this tomb-slab, 
whether for its better preservation, or for purposes of economy, was 
certainly transferred from its original use and intent, and appropriated 
by the builders to form the back portion of the seat of that piece of 
church furniture on which the clergy rested during the pauses of the 
service in the celebration of High Mass. Here are decidedly the sedilia, 
erected at a period coeval with the choir, on the left of which they 
stand, whilst by their side, and grouped along with them, are the piscina 
and the aumbry, both in precisely the same style of architecture. The 
seat was formerly, no doubt, a tomb, and may have been the tomb of 
the Good Woman's Son, but as to the rest of the structure I am fully 
confident that the verdict of any person who has been at Holy Cross and 
who understands ecclesiology, will be pronounced in my favor. 

It is, however, most gratifying that this important question should 
be fully discussed, and I conceive that the Society is deeply indebted to 
Mr. Cooke for his very able and highly interesting paper respecting it. 
Other members I trust will take the subject up and give their views 
upon it ; and by a sifting of the facts the truth may be satisfactorily 
arrived at. 



ANCIENT ENCAUSTIC FLOORING TILES. 

BY THE REV. J. GRAVES. 

[Read at the Meeting of November TtL] 



As the investigation and illustration of the arts of our ancestors is 
one of the principal objects proposed to itself by the Society, I need 
make no apology for laying before the meeting some brief notice of an 



ADDENDA ET COKRIGENDA. 



Page 8, line 22, for Richard Purcell O ' Gorman read Nicholas Purcell O ' Gorman. 

Page 17, lines 32 and 36, for cam read cairn. 

Page 18, lines 11 and 16, for cam read cairn. 
lb., line 41, for outstriped read outstripped. 

Page 19, line 18, for hand read hands. 

Page 21, line 10, for earn read cairn. 

Page 24, line 15, for was read were. 

Page 29, line 15, after eighteen, add to two feet six by twelve. 

Page 48, line 3, for santi read sancti. 

Page 55, line 27, for intermarrige read intermarriage. 

Page 63, line3 23 and 27, strike out the comma after prosapia and colligendum. 

Page 64, line 28, for eonsequenee read consequence. 

Page 76, line 25, after grantee of the crown, add — Indeed with regardto the Lucas Archer 
referred to by Mr. Cooke, he was not recognised by the crown, neither did he reside 
at Holy Cross, as appears by the following extract from the Regal Visitation o/*1615 
(Library R. I. Academy) : — " Sir Lucas Archer, Titular Abbott of the Holy 
Crosse, and the Pope's Vicar- Generall of the Diocesse of Ossory, Archdeacon of 
the same, dwelling at Kilkenny." 

Page 80, line 41, for Epipheny read Epiphany. 

lb., line 43, for assencion read ascension. ~~ 

Page 89, line 15, after quarterly, add — From a perfect impression of this seal, obtained 
from Mr. A. Murphy, King-street, Kilkenny, it appeared that the inscription was 

as follows— SIGILLVM. GARGIANI. GB~VWVCE~SIS.—the meaning of 
which was very obscure ; it appeared, however, to have no reference to the Dominican 
Abbey. The inscription was in Lombardic characters, and the seal seemed to be of 
the fifteenth century. 

Page 90, line 13, for mountings read mounting. 

Page 91, line 27, for refer read refers. 



